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canic Arts—and the promotion of domestic indus- 
try. 
M, B. BATEHAM, 
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TERMS: 
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solicited to use their influence to obtain subseribers. 

Letters enclosing current hilis,in accordance with the foregoing 
terms, may be sent at the expense and risk of the publisher. 


Address M. B. BATEHAM, Columbus, O. 











State Board of Agriculture. 
Meeting at Columbus on the 28th inst. 

By direction of the Secretary and Treasurer, we give 
notice that a meeting of the Ohio State Board of Agricul- 
ture will be held at the office of this paper on Wednesday 
the 28th of Oct. inst., at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

Several members of the Board, from distant parts of 
the state will be in Columbus at that time as members of 
the state board of equalization. Such other members as 
can attend the above meeting, are requested to send word 
to the editor of the Cultivator, (as early as may be,) so 
that it may be known how many will probably attend. 


i? The following are the names of members of the 
State Board of Equalization, appointed by law to assemble 
at Columbus on the 4th Monday (26th) of this month. 
It is expected the board will continue in session several 
days. 

‘Allen Trimble, of Highland; R. W. Griswold, Ashta- 
bula; James Loudon, Brown; Robert Fleming, Columb’a; 
Matthias Winans, Green; Israel Brown, Hon. D. K. Este, 
Hamilton; Miller Arrowsmith, Defiance; Felix Renick, 
Ross; Leonard Harsh, Carroll; J. M. Millikin, Butler; 
Byram Leonard, Knox; S. M. Young, Lucas; Col. J. 
Johnston, Miami; 8. Spangler, Fairfied; Joshua Seney, 
Seneca; Matthias Shepler, Stark; Hon. Joseph Vance, 
Champaign; Stephen ‘Titus, Meigs; Solomon Bently, 
Belmont; J. W. Allen, Cuyahoga; Gen. J. M. Bell, Guern- 
sey; Richard Stillwell, Muskingum; William Patterson, 
Richland; 8. F. Vinton, Gallia; Douglass Putnam, Wash- 
ington; David Gregory, Delaware; Chauncy Deney, Har- 
rison; E. P. Pratt, Licking; Sheldon Logan, Medina; 
Allen Wright, Warren ;Leonard Dodge, Summit; Eluthe- 
rus Cook, Erie; T. D. Webb, Trumbull; Cyrus Spink, 
Wayne; Joseph Ridgway, Frankin; 


Agricultural Societies and Fairs in Ohio. 


Ashtabula, Fair at Jefferson, Oct. 15. 
Clark and Madison, “ Springfield, Oct. 15 and 16. 
Columbiana, - New Lisbon, Oct. 14. 
Cuyahoga, “ Cleveland. 

Defiance, “ Defiance. 

Fayette, o Washington, Oct. 7 and 8. 
Gallia, “ Gallipolis, Sept. 25. 
Geauga, “ Chardon, Oct. 8 and 9. 
Greene, “ Xenia. 

Hamilton, ss Carthage, Sept. 24, 25, & 26. 
Harrison, se Cadiz. 

Highland, “ Hillsborough. 

Jefferson, ™ 

Lake, a Painesville, Sept. 

Lorain, ” Elyria, Sept. 30. 

Miami, 6s 

Montgomery, - Dayton, Oct. 22 and 23. 
Portage, ss Ravenna. 

Ross, “ Chillicothe, Oct. 14 and 15. 
Trumbull. “ Warren, Oct. 22. 
Washington, 6 Marietta, Oct. 15. 





Farmers’ Clubs, Libraries, Lectures. 

Now isa favorable time for the formation of township 
or neighborhood farmers’ clubs, and libraries for mutual 
improvement during fall and winter. A little timely ef- 
fort on the part of one or two spirited young farmers, 
would surely accomplish this work in every farming 
neighborhood; and in what other way can so much lasting 
pleasure and benefit be obtained with so little labor and 
expense? 

In regard to lectures we hope that the State Board will 
take some action upon the subject, and that several com- 
petent persons may be engaged to lecture in different parts 
of the State, where desired, during the coming winter. 
We know of no way by which more good could be accom- 
plished at the present time. 


News By Lightning. 

In less than six months from this time we expect to be 
able to give reports of the Boston, New York, and other 
eastern markets up to the hour that our paper goes to 
press; and news from England will be received here before 
the steamers reach the dock in Boston! This will givea 
death blow to private expresses, and unfair speculation in 
produce. We have recently received several letters from 
our old friend and fellow townsman, Mr. O. Reilly, who 
is the superintendent of the Atlantic and Mississippi Mag- 
netic Telegraph Company, and is now engaged in putting 
up the wires between Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Wheel - 
ing, informing us that it is his design to complete the 
line to Columbus and Cincinnati, during the coming win- 
ter. That a large share of the stock is already subscribed, 
and he expects to visit the important places along the line 
in a few days, to give the citizens an oppertunity to take 
stock if they desire it, and to make arrangements for 
procuring materials for the work, &c. 


The Moon and the Tides. 
Reply to O. J. P. on Moon Farming. 

In our paper of Sept. 15 (page 138.) There is an arti- 
cle entitled the Moon defended, and signed O. J. P. to 
which we promised to reply. If our readers will turn to 
that article and peruse it again, they will better under- 
stand our remarks. 

The ‘philosophy’ or argument of O. J. P. appears to be 
this: That inasmuch as the moon is known to exert an 
influence upon the surface of thisearth, by what 1s called 
attraction of gravitation, as is particularly manifest in 
causing the tides of the ocean, therefore it is not unphilo- 
sophical to attribute to this influence other effects, such 
as the sinking of fences into the earth, &c: on the sup- 
position that the attraction of the moon, or that of the 
moon and the sun combined, at the same time that it causes 
high or low tides on the ocean, would cause the fence to 
sit lightly or heavily on the ground. 

We have often, when arguing against the popular fal- 
lacy of the moon’s influence in agriculture, been referred 
to the causation of the tides, in a manner that convinces 
us there is much error in the public mind on this subject; 
and this error is doing much to sustain the false notions 
respecting lunar influences that prevail among farmers. 
We will devote a little space, therefore, to the statement 
of a few facts respecting the tides, and the moons influ- 
ence in causing the same, which we think will remove 
errors from the minds of a portion of our readers, not 
excepting, O. J. P. 


The tides of the ocean, it is true, are mainly attributable 
to the moon’s attraction. The sun exerts a similar Influ- 
ence, though owing to its vastly greater distance its at- 
tractive power is diffused more uniformly over the sur- 
face of the earth, and consequently does not cause so 
much of a tidal wave on the ocean. When, however, 
the attractive influence of the sunand moon act conjoint- 
ly on the same portion of the earth, as is the case at the 
time of each new moon, there occurs what is called 


spring tide, or high tide. But high tide also oceurs when 
the sun and moon are on opposite sides of the earth, or at 
the time of full moon. This at first seems paradoxical, 
and is not generally understood by those who have not 
given particular attention to the subject, but it is impor- 
tant to be borne in mind. The same also is true of an- 
other fact, namely, that instead of there being but one 
tide, or tidal wave, and that following the apparent motion 
of the moon round the earth, occuring at each place on 
the meridian once each 24 to 25 hours, there are two such 
tides, occurring about 12 hours apart; or, in other words, 
while a tidal wave is following under the direct attraction 
of the moon, another of the same extent is passing direct- 
ly on the opposite side of the globe. ‘This will be rendered 
plain by the annexed diagram: 
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Let the small globe, m. represent the moon, in its ap- 
parent diunal orbit round the earth, e; then if we sup- 
pose the whole earth covered with water, there will be a 
tidal wave on each side as represented by the dotted lines 
at ¢¢; one directly under the inoon’s attractive influence, 
and the other on the opposite side of the globe. Hence, 
the well known fact, that on the sea coast the tide ebbs 
and flows twice every 24 to 25 hours. It would require 
considerable space for us to give an explanation of the 
cause of this phenomenon, and it is not important for our 
purpose. 

The power of the moons attractive influence, in producin 
the tides is much less than many would suppose; a 
entirely too small to produce any such effects on land as 
our friend O. J. P. and others seem to imagine. The best 
mathematicians and astronomers assure us, that compared 
with the attraction of the earth, ut its surface. the moon’s 
attraction is only about as one to fifteen millions! an 
amount entirely too small to be appreciable. But, it will 
be asked, if this power is so very small, how isit that the 
water of the ocoan is so affected by it as to rise in some 
places as high as 1U0 feet?’ The answer is, such tides are 
not produced merely by the moon’s influence, nor by 
that of the sun and moon combined, but by local causes, 
easily explained. The height of the highest tides on the 
free ocean, it is said do not exceed 6 or 8 feet; and those 
caused by the moonalone, not more than 4 or 5 feet; but 
as this tidal wave approaches the shore, where the water 
is shallow, and especially where it becomes pent up in 
straits or bays, its own momentum causesa rise of 30, 6°, 
oreven 10” feet, asis the case in the bay of Fundy. 
Another evidence of the slight power of the moon’s at- 
tractive influence, is the fact no tides of any consequence 
are produced except in the widest parts of the ocean, 
where there is an expanse of water thounsands of miles 
in width. Thus no tides are perceptible in the Caspian 
or Uxine seas, nor in the American lakes, and they are 
hardly perceptible in the Mediterranean. 

Now to apply these facts to the subject under consider- 
ation, it will be easy to show that the moon’s attractive 
power, or that which causes the tides of the ocean can 
have no effect in producing the phenomena usually at- 
tributed to lunar influence. To recur to the case referred 
to by O. J. P. let us suppose a pannel of fence rails to 
way 2.0 pounds; then how much would it be lightened 
by the attraction of the moon? possibly it might be the 
one thousandth part of a grain! and the attraction of the 
sun and moon combined, or the power that produces the 
highest tides, would not reduce the pressure of the fence 
| upon the ground, the siz hunderth part of a grain, or the 

weight of the lightest feather! 
| Then, again, we have seen that this influence, such as 
| it is, occurs regularly, every 12 hours, nearly, and in the 
highest degree at the time of both new and tull moon; so 
| that, even supposing it was sufficiently strong to produce 
some of the effects attributed to it, the facts would still 
| contradict the theories of the ‘ moon farmers,’ inasmuch 
|as they contend that the first and last quarters of the 
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moon are entirely different in their influences, as are its | 


new and full, whereas in regard to the tides there is no 
difference between the quarterings, nor between the new 
and full. 

There is a slight variation of the degree of the moon’s 
attractive influence, caused by the variation of its distance 
from the earth, or what is technically called its perigee and 
apogee; but this is too small to deserve notice in this con- 
nection. 


It may be asked whether the same power that causes | 
the tides of the ocean, does not cause tides in the atmos- | 


| lence. 
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in the number and extent of its fruit gardens and orchards, | the peach and apricot on the plum, protection from the 


| and also in its nurseries for the production and sale of | worm at the root, being however the main object. 


trees and shrubbery. During our recent visitsin that re-| All grafts are presumed to be different from the stock ,—- 


gion, we attended one of the weekly exhibitions of the | either as varieties of the same species, as the apple onapple 
Horticultural society, and visited a number of the best | seedlings; or different species, as the pear on the apple; 
gardens and nurseries. We were before aware that much | or different genera in some cases, as the apricot on the 
fine fruit was cultivated in that vicinity, but we had no| peach, and the peach on the plum. ‘The beneficial or in- 
adequate conception of its variety, abundance and excel- | jurious effects, however, can be only determined by direct 

| experiment. ‘The results of such trials should therefore 

Dr. Kirtanp has the greater portion of his large farm | be communicated. 

now planted with standard fruit trees. Mr Cable’s farm | 


phere by which the earth is surrounded? The answer is, | is already one great orchard in full bearing, and contains | 
such tides, no doubt, do exist, but owing to the hight | a very choice and extensive assortment of cherries, peaches 
(or depth if you please) of this fluid no change, or distur- | plums, apples, &c. He has also a very good nursery of | 
bance is caused thereby near the surface of the earth, or | trees suitable for orchard planting. Messrs Houghton | 
within the region of clouds and storms, unless we may | and —— have commenced planting an orchard of sev- | 
consider the ‘trade winds’ of some portions of the world | eral hundred acres extent, we were informed, a few miles | 
as caused partly by this influence; though they are more | east of the city, and several other individuals have com- | 
commonly atiributed to the diunal revolution of the earth, | menced on a similar scale. ‘These are all designed for the | 
and the unequal degree of its temperature. | supply of the markets around the lakes, in Canada, New | 

With regard to the moon’s influence upon what O J. | York, &c. ; ox 
P. calls the ‘nervous fluid’ of the earth, or electricity, it| Besides the nurseries of Dr. Kirtland and Mr Cable, we | 
can safely be asserted that no such influence exists. If | visited those of Messrs Elliott & co.,and McIntosh, & co. | 
it did, the fact would long since have been discovered by |The former of these we found in excellent order, and | 
some of the numerous investigators of this branch of | much extended and improved since our visit of last year. | 





I have known several cases where plum trees several 
years of age, budded on the peach, at or below the sur- 
face, have grown and flourished finely; and in one case 
the plum tree was about six inches in diameter, and yielded 
heavy crops. Dr. Kirtland, in Elliott’s Magazine, states 
it as one of the objections to peach stocks for the plum, 
that they induce too luxuriant a growth and a consequent 
want of fruitfulness in the latter. Now it is well known 
that the usual effect of dissimilar stocks is to cause dwar- 
fishness and productiveness, as in case of the pear on the 
quince. Is it not therefore questionable, whether the use 
of peach stocks for the plum is worthy of decided condem- 
nation, untilmoreisknown? At thesame time, nursery- 
men should not use them until they are well assured that 
no loss can result to their customers from their use. It 





natural science, with the various forms of apparatus used 
by them in such researches. 

We shall be happy to hear again from O. J. P., or from 
any other of our readers, on this subject. 

Our Trip North. 

We intended before this time to have given our readers 
some account of atour we made in the month of August, 
through portions of Delaware, Marion, Richland, Ash- 
land, Huron, Lorain and Cuyahoga counties, but we have 
hitherto been prevented, and so much time has now elapsed 
that our notes have become stale. We shall, therefore 
only give two or three extracts. 


Visit to Joseph Swift--Madder Culture. 

Some three years ago, we published in the Genesse 
Farmer, an account of the very successful cultivation of 
dyer’s Madder, by Mr Joseph Swift, a very intelligent and 
extensive farmer, residing onthe Vermillion River, about 
seven miles from Lake Erie, in the northwest corner of 
Lorain county O. This account was copied into a num- 
ber of the principal agricultural journalsand the report of 
the commissioner of patents, also in our paper of last 
year. Numerous inquiries have been made of us in re- 
gard to Mr Swift’s subsequent experiments, and it was 
partly to enable us to answer these inquiries that we re- 
cently visited him. 

Mr Swift informed us that the crop of nine acres which 
he dug in the fall of 1843, embraced the whole of his 
madder plantation at that time. In the succeeding spring 
he madea new plantation of three or four acres, but owing 
to dry weather most of the plants died. In 1845 he re- 
planted the ground, but the severe frosts, and drought 
again caused almost an entire failure. Hence, owing to 
accidental causes, he has not harvested any madder since 
the fall of °43: nor has he, until the present time, had 
a sufficient stock of roots to enable him to supply orders 
from persons desirous of engaging in the cultivation of this 
crop. He has now about four acres, pretty well stocked 
with roots, from one to three years old. From this he 
is now prepared to supply orders for sets, as per advertise- 
ment in this paper, but the quantity of suitable age for 
harvesting is so small that he does not intend to dig any 
for manufacturing before another year. i 

Mr Swift informed us that owing to the distance at 
which he resides from any town or village, he finds it dif- 
ficult to obtain a sufficient number of laborers, at such 
times as wanted, in order to cultivate madder ona large 
scale, - and consequently he should not hereafter attempt 
to grow many acres atatime. He feels the utmost con- 
fidence however, in the success and profitableness of the 
crop, especially when cultivated near large towns, where 
the land is rich, and laborers can be obtained when wanted. 

( t may not be amiss, to mention in this connection, 
that Messrs Eaton and Bateham of this city procured $10 
worth of roots from Mr Swift last spring, and commenced 
a plantation of madder on Scioto bottom lands, just below 
town. The crop has grown well this summer, and it is 
their intention to extend the business next year. 

The soil on which Mr Swift grows his madder, is dry 
bottom land that has been 3J or 40 years under cultiva- 
tion, and is sufficiently worn to produce good wheat. It 
is not as rich or black as the bottom lands in the southern 
parts of the State, but he thinks greater richness is an 
advantage. His land contains a good proportion of sand, 
and also lime. which last ingredient is thought to be essen- 
tial for producing good strong madder. 

Mr Swift has promised to favor us with some observa- 
tions founded on his experience in the cultivation of this 
crop, which we shall be happy to publish when received; 
in the mean time we refer our readers to the article given 
in our last year’s volume, page 50. 


Horticulture at Cleveland. 


We think that the vicinity of Cleveland is destined to 
out strip all other places in Ohio, or the western country 


Mr Elliott is getting his grounds well stocked with all | must also be borne in mind, that purchasers are very apt 


ure of young trees and hardy shrubbery, and has pro- | to lay the losses while they suffer from neglect and bad 


cured large supplies of saleable articles from eastern nur- | management, upon the shoulders of the nurserymat. 
|series, besides which he has the selling of Dr. Kirtland’s) With regard to the premature decay of cherry trees, 
| choice collection, so that he is pretty well situated for sup- | grafted on the morello and more slowly growing sorts, I 


| plying orders in his line. With his industry and close at- | have but one case—or rather batch of cases. One of the 
|} tention to business, he cannot fail of success. 


MclInrosu & co., have also greatly extended their 
| grounds and increased their stock of trees and plants du- 
| ring the past year. Mr McIntosh displays much skill and 
| energy in his profession and will soon reap the reward of 
|his labors. Indeed he informed us that he has already 
| made quite extensive sales of trees raised in this nursery. 

His grounds are in fine order, and the trees appear 

very healthy and thrifty. His collection of roses, and other 
| ornamental shrubs and plants is very good; also of green 
| house plants, in the culture and propogation of which he 
| is well skilled. 

At the residence of Dr. Acktey, for whose kind hospi- 
tality we are under many obligations, we found a choice 
| collection of fruit, as well as a good display of shrubs and 
| flowers. His gardens and pleasure grounds will be very 

beautiful in a year or two, if he continues to exercise the 
same taste and skill he has manifested thus far. Wecould 
mention a large number of other beautiful private resi- 
dences with fine gardens and abundance of choice fruit 
and flowers, but our space will only allow us to speak of 
ons 

Gro. Hoaptey Esqr., Mayor of the city, and president 
of the Horticultural society. This gentleman combines 
great taste for horticulture with very extensive knowledge 
of fruits, &c, His collection of pears, is the most exten- 
sive that we have seen or heard of in Ohio. It embraces 
one hundred of the choicest varieties—to which may be 
added ten more procured by him and growing on the 
|grounds of Mr Woolsey adjoining: Between sixty and 
|seventy of these have already borne fruit; some of them, 
however, do not seem well adapted to the climate, or the 
soil, while others prove very excellent. The resnits of 
his experiments will prove of great benefit as a guide to 
others in making selection of varieties. We think how- 
ever that much allowance must be made for difference in 
soil. Mr Hoadley’s grounds are mostly a coarse sand, or 
very sandy loam, which is not as favorable for the pear 
as that ofa heavier texture, and many kinds that will not 
develope their proper flavor on his lands, might prove of 
the highest excellence on the heavy lime stone soils of the 
interior of the State. ‘There is much need of more knowl- 
edge than we now possess in regard to the adaptedness of 
pears (and other fruits) to particular kinds of soil. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Stocks for Fruit Trees--*Im position.’ 


In looking over a back number of the Ohio Cultivator, 
I find this passage:—‘Some large cherry trees of the 
choicest kinds, have prematurely ceased to grow or pro- 
duce fair fruit, on account of being grafted on stocks of 
the morello cherry. Every nurseryman who practices this 
species of imposition ought to be publicly exposed, as 
either grossly ignorant of his business, or else a knave. 
We have seen instances of even worse fraud than this, 
from nurseries of considerable repute—where the plum 
was worked on peach roots, and the pear on apple—of 
course they all died in a few years.’ 

Having made some observations on this subject, permit 
me to state their results, although the conclusion may be 
somewhat different, in part from the above. In establish- 
ing general conclusions, it is desirable to procure as many 
and as varying observations as possible. 

The practice of using bad stocks, or those shortening 
the life of the grafted tree, should be condemned, unless 
it is for some specific and stated object. Thus, grafting 
the pear on the quince is for lessening its growth, and in- 
creasing its productiveness, though its life is thus short- 
ened. But the purchaser is aware of the fact, and there 
is no fraud. ‘The same result may be produced in working 





finest cherry orchards in the State of New York, which 
| the Editor of the Ohio Cultivator has often visited and 
| well knows, was grafted almost entirely on stocks of the 
common sour and morello cherries. It has been in bear- 
ing nearly twenty years, and has excited the admiration of 
all who have partaken of its rich productions. The large 
clubby swelling in the trunk at the place where grafted— 
disfiguring slightly the beauty of the tree,—but which no 
man ever looks at while there is glowing ripe fruit above, 
—is the only inconvenience yet suffered from the use of 
these stocks. Indeed, the proprietor inclines to the opinion, 
that the great productiveness, for which his trees are so 
well known, is owing in some degree to the stocks, oper- 
ating like the quince on the pear. This may however not 
be certain, as little or no dwarfishness has been produced. 
There is one imposition to often practised by nursery- 
men, which ought at all times, and upon all occasions, 
‘in season and out of season,’ to be reprobated in the highest 
degree. That is the wide dissemination of worthless 
varieties under high names, not from ‘knavery’ but from 
ignorance. If he has not cultivated himself and thoroughly 
proved the excellence of the variety which he is selling, 
how does the nurseryman know that he is nut spreading 
far and wide over the country, that which is worse than 
worthless: worse, because disheartening to cultivators, and 
giving false impressions of fine fruit, and checking the 
spirit of one of the best kinds of improvement. I have 
known this to be done in repeated cases, because the nur- 
serymen depended on some one else from whom he had 
obtained, untried, his varieties; and this one again, per- 
haps, on some other, and so on to the end of the list, mis- 
‘takes being increased like snowballs, with progress; and 
no thorough means for their correction. Very few are 
aware of the amount of these mistakes actually existing— 
I would not have suffered the loss I have actually met 
with from this cause, for hundreds of dollars. While 
therefore fraud by bad stocks should be duly reprimanded, 
this fruitful source of imposition, though mostly unin- 
tentional, should not be forgotten. 
Western New York, 1246. 
Remarks.—The foregoing is from one whose experience 
and means of observation entitle his opinion upon these 
subjects to much consideration. 


Our own observations, 
however and the almost unanimous testimony of experi- 
enced fruit culturists, incline us to dissent from one or 
two of the positions which his communication seems 
designed to teach. First, in regard to grafting heart 
cherries upon morello stocks, we have seen no evidence 
to convince us of its propriety, but much of an opposite 
kind. The case of the orchard alluded to by V. is the most 
favorable result that we have ever witnessed, but even in 
that case, there is no evidence that the trees would not 
have grown better and produced more had they been 
grafted on mazard or heart stocks; and we refer toa cherry 
orchard of about the same age and size near Cleveland, 
the trees of which are grafted on such stocks, and they 
are at least three times as large and produce three times 
as much fruit, on an average each year, as those referred 
to by V.; and we have no doubt but that they will con- 
tinue heathly and productive a much longer time. We 
presume that V. himself would not recommend the use 
of morello stocks, except for producing dwarfish trees, 
and causing early productiveness. 

The principal objection to the grafting of the plum on 
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peach stocks, is, the almost certain injury that will occur 
from the worm—causing early death of the trees. Nor 
can this be avoided, except in part, by grafting beneath 
the surface of the ground. We have examined a number 
of trees grown in this way and all were more or less in- 
jured, and all proved short lived; so that we are convinced 
it is an imposition for nurserymen to propagate and sell 
such trees. With these qualifying remarks, we fully re- 
spond to the sentiments of our esteemed correspondent. 
Ed. O. Cucrivaror. 


From the Cincinnati Gazette. 
Letter from Dr. Locke. 
Barren sands of New Jersey—Happy change by 
Skilful farming —Geology—Marls — Poisonous 
Marls how to be used profitably. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Every region which is ma- 
terially new is instructive to the observer. Nor 
is it necessary that the novel features should be 
those which are positively interesting ; for nega- 
tives and even repulsive and noxious conditions 
give a new turn to the ingenuity of man, and ex- 
cite him to extraordinary and often surprisingly 
successful efforts. 

The State of New Jersey has been a long time 
settled, and its history, it is thought, has been 
exhausted and stereotyped. Yet to a person 
raised in the gardens of Ohio, the southeastern 
and desert like sands of that State are a study af- 
fording more interest and instruction than sub- 
jects less easy of access yet more assidiously pur- 
sued. Nor would ‘Old Jersey’ present to her en- 
terprising emigrants, on a return visit, the same 
picture which so often tired the eye before they 
took up their line of march to the fertile prairies 
of the West. In many places desert sands have 
become fertile fields; barren wastes produc- 
tive peach orchards; the scrub oak, and dwarf 
pine, the prickley pear, and the sand burr, have 
given place to luxuriant gardens, and waving 
harvest fields. The former decaying abodes of 
squalid poverty have, in many places, been re- 
placed by neat and elegant farm houses, anima- 
ted by industrious, intelligent and happy inmates. 

And how has such a change been affected ? 
To an Ohioan who has acquired a false intuition 
that the soil never changes, that it is bound to 
produce perpetually, and in abundance, too, all 
that is desired from it, without any manuring, 
without any return, even of the rubbish about the 
house, which common neatness demands shonld 


be carried away; to him the natural features of 


the ‘Jersey Shore,’ would be so forbidding that 
he would decide it to be an uninhabitable desert. 
Yet there, industry and skill enables the inhabit- 
ants to live happily and to entertain the stranger 
liberally. Here let the Ohio farmer learn a valu- 
able lesson--here let him learn to ‘abolish the 
Slavery’ of his own soil which he compels to 
work without pay—compels to produce without 
any return, until by exhaustion it will fail in its 
wonted fertility. 

In my late travels in Jersey, my duties permit- 
ted me to give no special attention to the subject 
of this paper, which is the result of those impres- 
sions which force themselves upon one who 
moves through a country by daylight with his 
eyes open. I was led to the conclusion that even 
the sands of Arabia need nothing but moisture, 
and the skill and industry of intelligent farmers, 
to make them fertile and habitable; for indeed 
these are the only particulars in which the dri(t- 
ing sands of New Jersey differ from the Arabian 
deserts. That the creator has established a bal- 
ance of happiness in all regions, and has accom- 
panied each evil with its appropriate remedy, re- 
quiring only activity of mind in discovering and 
applying it skilfully, is not without the appear- 
ance of truth. In many cases the remedy is no 
doubt the result of stimulated search; yet so it is 
that the meagre sands of N. J. have beneath them 
those exhaustless beds of marl which have been 
the foundation of the happy changes to which we 
have already alluded. [ might here glance at the 
Geology of this region, but it wili be sufficient to 
observe that the foundation of the soil is a depos- 
ite from an ancient sea, sometimes containing the 
same fossils as those of the chalk of England; as the 
green sand or gunpowder marl; and in some pla- 
ces, and always above the chalk fossils, sea shells 





of a later date called the tertiary formation. In 
some places a bank of black mud attests the an- 
cient ocean bed. Indeed in both the chalk and | 
tertiary fossils or marls, a great variety is obser- 
vatle, as great as might be observed in the de- 
posits around and in the present sea. Over the 
whole is spread, either by ancient sea beaches, or 
by diluvial action, a soil composed of sand con- 
taining a variable proportion of clay, the latter 
mostly smallor entirely wanting. Allof the sub- 
jacent marls are fertilizing either by themselves 
or by mixtures with each other. But some kinds 
are by themselves poisonous, and will kill off all 
the vegetation from the soil on which they may 
be spread. 
POISONOUS MARLS. 


My duties permitted me only to glance at the 
marl pits, snatch up a few fossils, and collect 
such information as occasional conversation with 
intelligent farmers afforded. At Howell’s marl pits 
near Bridgeton, [ found shells which Prof. Van- 
uxem afterwards identified with those of the 
tertiary period. And here I was shown a pile of 
dark-looking marl, which I was told was ‘poison- 
ous to the soil ;> suspecting the cause to be py- 
rites, I tasted it, and found it completely satu- 
rated with copperas, the result of decomposing 

yrites. It was as astringent as the tincture of 
iron, and drew up the mouth like a green persim- 








oars are dropped. a retrograde movement is very 
soon evident. Here, too, when the cultivator is 
indolent and intemperate, both the man and his 
beasts would be studies of misery for a painter. 
I will add, that some farmers in New Jersey, I 
have learned, are apprised by their experience, 
thai the mixture of copperas or sulphur marl 
with calcareous materials is beneficial. They have 
also used the copperas mar! for killing off a crop 
of weeds, and then applied the antidote, lime to 
restore the vegetation of a selected crop. A marl 
bed at Carpenter’s Landing is of the sour or cop- 
peras kind, but not very strong. It has some- 
time been neglected, probably from a want of the 
knowledge that, combined with lime, both mate- 
rials would be improved ; for lime is extensively 
used in that neighborhood. There are many lo- 
calities in Ohio where copperas shales abound, 
and there is not wanting an abundance of calea- 
reous manures. It deserves to be tried on soils 
needing gypsum, whether a mixture of our cop- 
peras shales and calcareous mar! will not act ad- 
vantageously. The pyritic materialsin the dis- 
entegrating strata of our own hills at Cincinnati, 
react upon the calcareous materials, and produce 
not only gypsum enough to effloresce frost like, 
when the soil dries, but distinct layers of crystal- 
ised gypsum may be gathered. If I have hastily 
mistated anything in relation to marling in New 


mon. In the evening, I took a portion of a heap Jersey, I would be obliged to persons more famil- 
lying near the residence of the very intelligent | !@t with the subject, to correct me; for it is a 
and successful farmer, Mr. Hawkins. with whom | ™atter of sufficient importance to be agitated, 
I lodged, filled a small flower-pot with it, passed | Criticised, and viewed in a variety of lights. My 
water through it, and drew off two tumblers ful] | Mam object has been to encourage our Ohio far- 
of a wine-red solution, having all the properties | ™eT, whose soils have fallen off a little, by being 
of the red or persulphate of iron. I had a por-| cultivated half a century without manuring, by 
tion of it concentrated in the kitchen, and have | Showing to him that he has vastly less to do than 
brought it to my laboratory for analysis. has already been done by others. Still he has 
nuk os Seesemnen on ceeeke tant. | something to do besides sow and reap. 


J. LOCKE. 
The great point to be noted with regard to this 

copperas marl, is that if shell marl or lime be 
mixed with it, the poisonous properties are des- 
troyed, and a most fertilizing production formed. ; : 
In short, a reaction takes place, by which gyp-| | Hammton has taken the lead, in point of time, 
sum is produced. All this is known in scientific | this year, of the county Agricultural Fairs in Ohio, 
agriculture, but it is not known to all persons,| The exhibition was held at Carthage on the 24th, 
and certainly was not known to the farmers near | 25th, and 26th of the past month. The Ga- 
Bridgton with whom [ conversed. Yet these | zette says: The attendance of members and other 
very farmers practice marl farming with great} persons was larger than has been the case at any 
success. I regret to say that here, as elsewhere, | previous Fair for seven years, and the number of 
I find a prejudice in the minds of practical far-| Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Hogs exhibited, great- 
mers against chemists, and others who have pre- | er than that of any recent occasion of the kind. 
tensions to scientific attainment. Without find-| Though the leading members of this useful asso- 
ing fault with the farmers for this, I will only ciation have had to contend with many discou- 
remark, that I wish there were fewer mere pre- | ragements, and to breast all sorts of opposition to 
tenders, against whose idle speculative views! their laudable efforts, they seemed generally to be 
there is but too good a foundation for prejudice. | in good spirits, and have strong hopes that they 
The sulphuret of iron, in the unexposed marl, is| will yet be able to make the Society an instru- 

insoluble, and so is the lime in the shelly part of| ment of much good. 
the shelly marl contiguous. Thus they are pre-| We were disappointed in the number of Live 
served until the oxygenation of the sulphur by | Stock exhibited, but not at all in the quality of the 
digging and exposure to the air; and finally the larger part of it. A finer show of improved short- 
acid leaves the iron and combines with the lime, | horned Durham Cattle, in particular, has not been 
forming a slowly soluble nutriment to grass. I made for many a year. Where so much was fine, 
hope the farmers in this part of New Jersey, by | it is hard to particularize, without seeming invid- 
whom I was so kindly treated, will regard my ious. But we will venture to name a few that 
remarks upon the mixture of lime and copperas, | particularly struck our fancy. Among the Cows 


Hamilton County Agricultural 
Exhibition. 








or sulphureous marl, so far as to try its effects. 
GENERAL EFFECTS OF MARL. 


Formerly the inhabitants of this part of New 
Jersey scarcely attempted to raise their own hay, 
but relied on the spontaneous productions of salt 
marshes. Some farmers have traveled so far for 
‘salt meadow hay’ that it took a whole day to bring 
home one load: but now one load of marl, not 
drawn so far, will produce several loads of better 


hay, each year, for several years, and that too at | 


the barn door. I saw a field, formerly not worth 
cultivating, and which had actually been thrown 
out into commons, not being worth three dollars 
per acre, and yielding nothing worth fencing, 
now bearing two tons of fine grass to the acre, 
which rolled in a thick fleece from the mower’s 
sevthe. This same land could not now be bought 
for $50 the acre ; yet the soil must be tilled, limed 
and marled, at intervals of a few years, in order 
to be kept up to this condition. Nothing could 
exceed the contrast of contiguous fields, the one 
well tilled, and the other neglected ; for farming | 
here is like rowing against the current—if the | 


| we noted Wm. M. Robb’s Louisiana, and Samuel 
| Cioon’s * Queen of the west’ and ‘ Florida;’ Geo. 
| Luckey’s Rosanna, Jos. Longworth’s Tulip, and 
| F. Beresford’s 3 year old. The yearling heifers 
| were very fine. Cloon‘s Clinton belle appeared 
to eclipse the whole, on account of her remarka- 
‘ble size and good points—contending against a 
| very fine heifer of Geo. Luckey’s, Joseph Coo- 
'per’s White Queen, Jos. Longworth’s Stella, Wm. 
M. Robb’s Eliza, and several! others. 

Mr Robb’s heifer calf Mary, was a remarkably 
fine animal, and we have no doubt will be award- 
ed the premium, although contending, asshe did, 
‘against six others all fine. But the finest and 

most beautiful animals of this description of stock, 
' were Samuel Cloon’s two bulls; Sutran, 3 years 
old, and puke, 7 months old. (Sultan’s length is 
8 feet 5 inches, girth 7 feet 8 inches, height 15 
hands.) We have no hesitation in saying that 
‘these animals cannot be beaten in the United 
States, if they can in England; and this opinion 
is confirmed by that of many others near us, much 
better judges than we are. 

Among the animals exhibited were stallions, 
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carriage horses, brood mares and colts; also, Bake- 
weli, Merino and Southdown sheep, and several 
descriptions of hogs. Number of them were ex- 
ceedingly fine. 

At the close of the exhibition we heard a state- 
ment, read and sworn to, of the produce of a cow 
of Mr E. K. Green, in Butler, which we think 
will make a respectable eppearance in any coun- 
try. 

Product in 21 consecutive days—36 lbs. 15 oz. 

Product in 7 weeks—79 Ibs. 14 oz. 

Fed, first week, on good pasture and corn ; se- 
cond week, good pasture, corn and bran slop ; 
third week, good pasture, corn, bran slop and 
pumpkins. 

A few ears of fine corn were exhibited, as a 
sample of 1204 bushels, the product of one acre of 
ground. From Mill creek township. 





The Hessian Fly. 

Mr. Parenam.—I send you enclosed a number of the 
Hessian Fly for your inspection. They came into our 
house yesterday afternoon and litonthe window. There 
were from 50 to 100 of them at one time. I think these 
are not more than half grown, as I have seen them in 
former years twice as large as these. You will perceive 
on close inspection that their wings are parted on each 
side. This is more plainly observable on full grown ones. 
On pulling off the wings you will discover that the insect 
closely resembies the black ant. I once had one craw] 
out of its shell in the wheat field, in my hand. 

Yours &e. 
E. Batpwin. 

Atwater, Portage Co. O., Aug. 31, 1846. 

Remarks—We received the foregoing letter with the 
insects enclosed, shortly after its date; but had not time 
then to give the subject attention. Mr Baldwin is mis- 
taken in regard to the insects. They are not the Hessian 
Fly, buta fly belonging to the order Hymenoptera, re- 
sembling generally the tribe of ichnuman or carniverous 
flies; which prey upon other species of flies and worms. 
It is not, however the ceraphron destructor, one of this 
class, which is the natural enemy of the Hessian fly and 
serves to keep it in check by destroying its larva; still it 
may possibly perform a part of the same good service; 
and this may account for its being found in a shell upon 
the wheat straw —if indeed this is the identical insect that 
was thus discovered. Hence we see, it is important that 
farmers should be sufficiently familiar with the subject, to 
be able to distinguish between their best friends and their 
foes. 

The insects sent us are full one third larger than Hes- 
sian flies. Their form is almost precisely like common 
black ants, and they have two pair of fine membranaceous 
wings—while the Hessian fly has only one pair, and its 
head and body are smaller and more slender, as may be 
seen from the above representation, which is considerably 
magnifiec:(Fig. 1.) It belongs to the-order Diptera. 

The Genesse Farmer, for the present month states that 
the Hessian fly has commenced its ravages on the early 
sown wheat in Western New York. Its eggs are found 
in the crevices of the leaves, just above the surface of the 
ground. They hatch in about a week, if warm weather, 
then the worms descend beneath the surface. With good 
eyes and close watching the parent flies may be seen de- 
positing their eggs. They appear both fall and spring. 


‘Onto Scoot Journa *— We have inadvertently 
omitted to notice this very praiseworthy little paper. It 
was commenced in July last, by A. D. Lorn, Principal of 
the Kirtland Seminary, at Kirtland, Ashtabula county, 
Q.; published monthly, at the very low price of 25 cents 
for a volume of six numbers. It is edited with much 
ability, and is well calculated to awaken interest in the 
subject of education and the improvement of our com- 
mon schools. We heartily wish that the Ohio School 
Journal could be read by every teacher and parent in 
Ohio. The advancement of agriculture in this country 
is largely dependent on the better education of the rising 
generation of farmers. Hence we say, God speed to all 
endeavors to promote common school education. 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO, OCTOBER 15, 1846. 





To Readers and Correspondents. 
We are still in want of more communications. Now 





that the election is over and long evenings have come, 
we shall hope fora good supply. ‘D. L.’ informs us that 
there is so much business doing on the canal these days, 
that the duties of his office, as collector, allow him no 
time to think or write upon agriculture; but when he 
gets back on to his farm again, we may expect to hear 
from him often as formerly. We hope the time will soon 
come then. 

A communication from friend Dille, of Newark, ar- 
rived just in time to be too late for this number. 


An abstract of the premiums on implements, &c., at 
the N. Y. State Fair will be given in our next. 


Bremen Geese.—A subscriber wishes to know where 
these birds can be procured in Ohio, and the price per 
pair. 


0 Officers of county agricultural societies will do well 
to bear in mind, that it is their duty to appoint a delegate 
to attend the annual meeting of the State Board, in Co- 
lumbus, the 2nd Wednesday in December, provided the 
President of the society cannot attend. In some cases it 
may be well to appoint members of the Legislature such 
delegates, as they will be sure to be in town. 

IL We hope to hear a good account from the county 
exhibitions this month. If those at Springfield and Chil- 
licothe had not occurred just at ofr publication time, we 
would have attended one or both of them. 








Prosperity returning.—It is estimated that the receipts 
for tolls on the Ohio canals the present season, will amount 
to one hundred thousand dollars more than last year. This 
is mainly attributable to the abundant wheat harvest. 





The Weather of the present month has been very fine, 
warm and dry, until yesterday, the 13th, when it changed 
to cool and rainy. No frost has yet occurred in this vicinity 
but is nightly expected. 


Acents.—We would state, in answer to several letters, 
that we do not wish to employ any agents to solicit sub- 
scriptions for this paper previous to the month of Decem- 
ber—and then none will be employed but such as are per- 
sonally known to us, or furnish the best of testimonials. 


IP Thanksgiving day in Ohio, Thursday 26th of Nov- 
ember next. 


One Word with You! 

Farmers or Onto !—Give us your attention one mo- 
ment. The busy period of summer is now over; the 
election also is past; and now there is a chance, at least 
during these long evenings, for a little reading and reflec- 
tion, upon matters pertaining to the great interests of 
your profession. We want to inquire of you what pro- 
gress you have made the present year in the work of im- 
provement. What new experiments have you tried, and 
how have they resulted? What new systems of cultiva- 
tion have you adopted— what discoveries or improve- 
ments have you made in the whole range of your agri- 
cultural operations? Come now, sit down this very 
evening, and write us an account of it. Don’t say you 
‘can’t write for the printers.’ Write as you would to 
your brother. State the facts in the simplest language, 
and we will see that it is in proper trim for printers. 

Some of you have harvested a splendid wheat crop the 








present season. Tell us all about that—-the kind of soil, 


its preparation, previous crop, and any or all the circum- 
stances that contributed to the excellence of the product, 
Will friend Nose, at his earliest convenience, favor us 
with some account of the wheat crop in old Stark, and 
the result of his experiments in drilling wheat, &c.? 
Others in that region could also oblige us in a similar 
way. 
Ifog Artichoke of Tennessee. 

In the July member of the (Boston) Magazine of Hor- 
ticulture, we notice the following letter from Dr M. A. 
Warp, of Athens, Ga.: 

‘I intended to have sent you some tubers of the true 
hog artichoke of ‘lennessee, with remarks, but they are 
too much grown. Suffice it, at present, that | am aston- 
ished that no one has yet corrected the mistake which has 
gone the rounds of the agricultural periodicals, calling it 
the Jerusalem artichoke, the Solanum tuberosum. It is a 
solanum certainly, and very closely allied to the tubero- 
sum, but specifically distinct, asa single glance at the tu- 
bers would convince any one-- ha | being long, and 
shaped more like an inverted parsnip than any thing else. 
What the species is, perhaps no one but Dr Gray or Tor- 
ry can tell, but it is certainly not the old tuberosum. It 
was, as far as I can learn, brought first from the Red 
River conntry into Mississippi, and then to ‘Tennessee, 
and probably is a native of ‘l'exas or Mexico.’ 

We are ‘astonished’ that Dr. Ward, who is reputed to 
be a good botanist, should call the artichoke a Solanum, 
and at the same time talk about correcting a mistake of 
the agricultural papers! We do not pretend to know 
what the plant is that he speaks of, but if it is an arti- 
choke at all, it cannot be a Solanum. He doubtless meant 
to write helianthus.— Ep. O. Cunt. 





Onto Arrtes.— We challenge the whole Union to pro- 
duce apples of as large size as have been grown this year 
in Ohio. Several of the New York and other eastern 
papers, have been bragging over apples weighing from a 
pound to a pound and a half, and one at Rochester was 
of pretty fair size, weighing a pound and three quarters. 
But in this State, none less than two pounds weight are 
now considered worth noticing, and several have exceed- 
ed two pounds. The editor of the Xenia Torch Light 
acknowledges the receipt of a Monstrous Pippin, weigh- 
ing two pounds and two ounces, (34 oz.) ‘The Dayton 
Journal has one of the same weight, raised by Peter Y ont, 
of Miami county. , 





Tue Horricutturat Fair at Dayton, is said to have 
been very interesting, and the Society has awakened new 
interest in the minds of the citizens on the subject of hor- 
ticulture. 

At Cleveland, also, the annual exhibition was very 
splendid. We have not room to give particulars. 





Live Hepers. — M. G. H., of Illinois, inquires whether 
plants of the wild crab apple will make a good substantial 
hedge, and if so, what is the best mode of planting, &c. 
He says the crab apple grows luxuriantly there, and tim- 
ber for fencing is scarce. 

We have never seen an old hedge made of the crab 
apple, but from its close resemblance to the larger kinds 
of hawthorn, we have no doubt but that it will answer 
the purpose well Dr. Kirtland has a young hedge of it 
in his door yard. The plants will be better if raised from 
the seed, than if taken up in the prairies and woods. The 
seeds should be sown in the fall and slightly covered. 
We will speak of hedges more at large in our next. 

A Strange Disease has, within a few months past, 
caused the death of a large number of horses on Long 
Island, near the city of New York, and more recently in 
some parts of New Jersey. The malady seems to baffle 
all the veterinary science of the country—neither its 
cause nor remedy having been yet discovered. Indeed, 
so rapid is the progress of the disease, that there is scarce- 
ly time to apply a remedy, after its attack, before the 
horse is dead. _It is said that 4U0 horses have died of the 
disease in Queens county. 


The Cotton Crop in Mississippi, and several of the ad- 
joining States, has been greatly injured by a species of 
caterpillar, the larve of the Noctua zelina of Say, which 
has appeared on the plants in immense numbers. The 
news of this injury to the crop has caused a rise in the 
price of cotton in England. 








Evi. THoucnts are worse enemies than Lions and 
tigers, for we can keep out of the way of wild beasts, but 
bad thoughts win their way every where. The cup that 
is full will hold no more; keep your heads and hearts full 
of good thoughts that bad thoughts may find no room to 
enter. 

Be on your guard, and strive, and pray, 
To drive all evil thoughts away. 
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LADIES DEPARTMENT. 


Hymn of the Laborer. 
Thank God for toil, for hardship, whence 
Come courage, patience, hardihood, 
And for that sad experience 
\ hich leaves our bosoms flesh and blood; 
Which leaves tears for another’s wo ! 
Brother in toil respect thyself ; 
And let thy steadfast virtue show 
That man is nobler far than pelf ! 


Thank God, that like the mountain-oak 
My lot is with the storms of life; 
Strength grows from out the tempest’s shock ; 
And patience in the daily strife. 
The horny hand, the furrowed brow, 
Degrade not, howe’er sloth may deem, 
‘Tis, this degrades—to cringe and bow, 
And ape the vice we disesteem. 


Thank God for toil ; nor fear the face 
Of wealth nor rank ; fear only sin, 
That blight which mars all outward grace, 
And dims the light of peace within! 
Give me thy hand, my brother, give 
Thy hard and toil-stained hand to me; 
We are no dreamers, we shall live 
A brighter, better day to see! 
The style of the following composition is not such as 
we altogether approve, or often insert in our columns. 
We give it a place for the sake of variety, and to encour- 
age others to contribute for this department of our paper. 
The writer must excuse the liberty we have taken in ex- 
punging some Latin quotations. — Ep. 


For the Ohio Cultivator 
The Poetry of Rural Life. 
‘T hate the clamors of the smoky towns, 
But much admire the bliss of rural clowns; 
Where some remains of innocence appear, 
And no rude noise insults the list’ning ear.’ 
Thompson. 
‘O, rus! quando ego te aspiciam? Quandoque licebit 
Nunc veteram libris, nunc somus, et inertibus horis, 
Ducere solicite jocunda oblivia vite?’ — Horace. 


In all ages, and among all civilized nations, there has 
ever existed a certain love and inherent desire for rural 
life. We naturally connect, in our minds, the idea of 
peace and felicity with green trees and cool retreats; 
hence it is that most poets and other writers, who aspire 
to distinction, have, at some period of their lives, devoted 
their genius to the praise of a country life, and the en- 
joyments of the laborious tiller of the soil. In truth we 
will find, there is a greater approximation to complete 
content beneath the unpretending roof of the honest far- 
mer, than can be found in stately palaces and gilded 
halls. Away from the walls of crowded cities and the 
din of busy men, we inhale the pure, untainted gales of 
health, and are free to devote our time to the noblest of 
all works, the cultivation of the earth, to innocent plea- 
sure, the contemplation of Nature’s wonders, and the 
study of true Philosophy. 

Undisturbed by the clash and jarring of those evil pas- 
sions, which are a consequence of indiscriminate associa- 
tion, we can, in the shade of the stately torest, or beside 
the murmuring streamlet, take a calm survey of the 
things of this life, and form more accurate and less in- 
terested views of the ends of human existence. Apart 
from the pleasure to be derived from such thoughts, 
which are noble and elevating of themselves, new and 
interesting objects for contemplation are to be found in 
the varied aspect in which the earth presents herself, and 
the many changes she undergoes in her annual revolu- 
tions. 

It isSprinc. The rough blasts of winter cease to howl 
over the lately snow-covered scene —the garb of green, 
instead of the habiliments of white, now clothes the front 
of Nature. Behold yon plowman, with grateful toil, 
guiding, with steady hand, the keen share through the 
yielding glebe, and on his footsteps, following close, the 
sower of the seed, from which to his fancy already rise 
rich harvests. When at night, to his quiet domicil, weary 
with labor, he returns, he finds a smiling wife and prat- 
tling children, eager to welcome him to his evening meal. 
Kings might envy the innocent joy of that man. -Who 
sleeps so sound and dreamless, in stiffled air of towns, as 
this peaceful son of honest industry? To the pleasing 
work he hastens early, 

‘Ere from the opening chambers of the east 

The morning springs in thousand liveries drest,’ 
refreshed from his slumbers, blithe and joyous as the lark, 
buoyant with health, and happy in his contented lot. 
Fortunate farmer, in whose breast no troubled fancies 
abide, nor whose current of life is ruffled by the billows 
of disappointed ambition. Above all other pursuits, you 
enjoy the most quiet. Well can you say, in the fullness 
of your heart, 





| ——¥‘ Ye monarchs, 
Could you but taste the sweets you mar, 
The hoarse dull drum would sleep, 

And man be happy yet.’ 


The fragrance and perfume of a thousand wild flowers 
gratify the sense in our rural retreat. No care oppresses, 
| nor does the gaudy display and tinseling of fashion dazzle 
us. No grating of harsh sounds disturbs our reflections. 
Would you go to the woods? There your hearing is 
ravished by the melody of a thousand feathered songsters, 
who salute the rising day with notes of gladness. In the 
fields, your eyes are charmed with the fresh green mea- 
dows and ripening grain. 

The advantages that we have of bracing our limbs by 
hardy toil and exercise, and inhaling the untainted ether, 
is itself sufficient to make the country delightful, to say 
nothing of the checkered prospect. Uut the true satis- 
faction, and that which is more enduring and profitable to 
the soul, is to be found in looking into the recesses of our 
own bosoms, and correcting the faults of education and 
the imperfections of our nature, and in eradicating the 
prejudices that, like ill weeds, grow apace in the un- 
chastened heart. This occupation, so holy, so philoso- 
phic, can be pursued without interruption and without 
bias, when we shut out the world of bustle, of competi- 
tion, and selfishness, by seclusion in some favored spot, 
consecrated to silence and solitude. 

With Plato, all wise men think, that the highest pur- 
pose of life is to know and pursue the paths of rectitude. 
Such is the only avenue to present beatitude or future 
bliss; and the means of obtaining this consciousness are 
only to be found in calm, heartfelt reflection and study. 
Can this not be better accomplished in the privacy of the 
embowering forest, or beside the sparkling rill, than amid 
the clamoring throng? ‘Though beside the babbling 
brook, or the headlong torrent, yet we feel no disturbance 
of the mind; for there is a harmony in the wildest sounds 
of nature that is music to the ear. One might sleep in 
calm composure by the thunders of Niagara, but would 
woo in vain the ‘ sweet restorer,’ near the discordant rasp- 
ing of the smith’s file or carpenter’s saw. 

But the hasty hours fleet away, and soon come on the 
ripening suns of Summer. The glad farmer again enters 
his fields to reap the abundant recompense of his former 
toil. Under the golden beams of Sol, the yellow wheat 
glistens, and, to the passing breeze, the stately maize 
bends it silken tassels. The jovial hay makers fill the air 
with their rude but cheerful song. The year is in its 
prime. Alas, incipient stages of decay are seen; it tot- 
ters under its blushing honors. How like the pilgrimage 
of mortality are the fleeting seasons! The spring of life 
is fresh, gay, and flowery, and gives promise of a fruit- 
ful manhood—then should the meridian of existence, 
with its maturity and experience, like the summer sun, 
ripen and expand the spring blossoms into usefulness. 

With the approach of Autumn, the leaf becomes sear 
and yellow. So the wild, deep heart of man loses its 
vigor and elasticity. The summer solstice no longer tem- 
pers the gale with genial warmth; nor is the forest shade 
as grateful to the senses as erst it was. The fruit ripens, 
and the teeming orchard yields its ample stores. Happy 
farmer, to whom no change of season is without its bene- 
fits. By your means and through your aid, not only 
those most dear to you, but the whole world are supplied 
with the means of sustaining life. No rude breath of 
calumny assails your well earned reputation. No insane 
thirst after the applause of a fickle crowd disturbs your 
slumbers. Your career, humble and retired as it is, is 
one of usefulness, of innocence, and peace. Your in- 
dustrious gains are steeped in no tears, nor obtained by 
oppression; nor does remorse, with its corroding tooth 
and bitter memories, ever cross the threshold of your 
door. 

But soon Winter, like white haired old age, steals on. 
It is emblematic of the closing scene of vitality. In this 
last act of the drama of life, our sole preparation should 
be to leave the world with a willing mind, so as to appre- 
ciate the great mysteries of futurity, and comprehend the 
mighty problem of immortality. Now the cheerful fire 
seems better for our tender limbs than the nipping air. 


not remember with what delight, in the days of careless 
childhood, he hung his satchell up, to receive the fairy 
gifts of the jolly elf of a Christmas eve? 

The country wears its white mantel — though cold, still 
it is cheerful. The bleak winds sweep across the world, 


ing ingleside’ of the cottager. 


At peace with all the 
world, there 


‘Can he muse on human life, 

And think, from all the storms of strife, 
How sweet to find a snug retreat, 
Where he may hear the tempest beat, 
Secure and fearless, and provide 
Repose for life’s calm eventide.’ 


Such is the well run course of one who depends on the 
manly exertion of his hands for subsistence. Nor can- 
kering care, nor fell disease, have influence in shortening 
his thread of life. No stimulating spices from foreign 
climes season his food, nor insidious wines inervate his 
system. The ruddy glow of health beams from his cheek, 








New merry St Nicholas visits the fireside! Who does | 


yet there is mirth and innocent jollity around the ‘ bleez- | 


which the pale sybarite might well envy. His fare is 
plain and substantial; he 

‘ Knows no beverage save the flowing stream.’ 
His music thrills from choristers taught by the Divinity. 
For him alone all nature spreads her stores. 

Oh grant, ye powers, that it may be my lot, 

To live in peace from noisy town remote. 


CoLuMELLa. 
Clermont county, O., 184). 


Wheat Culture in England -- Large Crops == 
Mode of Cultivation, &c. 
Extracts from the Chapter on Crops in last No. of Colman’s 
European Agriculture. 


‘Wheat is to be considered as the standard grain, and 
the vreat crop of England, upon which the arable farmer 
mainly depends for his money returns from his farm, and 
for the payment of his labor and rent, and to which, 
therefore, his attention is constantly and principally di- 
rected. 

‘Of the average yield of wheat per acre throughout 
the kingdom, it is difficult to speak with any confidence, 
as no exact returns are collected, and conclusions of this 
sort must be almost wholly conjectural. Nor do I see 
what useful lesson is to be learned from combining the 
results of poor and negligent with those of the most 
liberal and skilful cultivation, and striking a general aver- 
age between them, except to afford an excuse or pallia- 
tive for the neglect and indolence of those who do not 
cultivate their lands as well as they might. What we re- 
quire to know is, what can be done; and this is deter- 
mined beyond all question when we learn what has been 
done. No good cultivator should willingly stop short of 
what has been reached by others, nor should even this 
| satisfy him, if there is a possibility of going beyond it. 
| In statistical works, 26 bushels are put down as the 
average yield of wheat through the kingdom; a few years 
since, 18 bushels were named as the customary yield. — 
This would argue a very great improvement. Under 
good cultivation, I have scarcely ever found the yield less 
than 32 bushels. I have very frequently found it full 40 
bushels. In the fens of Lincolnshire, on the redeemed 
land, I am informed, en the best authority, that the yield 
is very often from 7 to 8 quarters, that is, from 56 to 64 
bushels per acre. A much higher amount than this has 
| been named. One of the best farmers in the kingdom, in 
the county of Berks, assured me that the crop upon his 
large farm, in 1844-5, averaged 55 bushels to the acre; 
and it is well attested that a crop grown in Norfoik coun- 
ty, in the same year, produced !1 quarters 2 bushels 3 
pecks per acre, that is to say, 9) bushels 3 pecks per acre; 
the largest crop on record, within my knowledge. 

‘I have a great many returns of 32 bushels, and 4) 
bushels produced on an acre; and I am strongly inclined 
to believe that the average of good cultivation, in ordi- 
nary seasons, is seldom less than 32 bushels per acre. — 
The product of good cultivation should be considered, 
therefore, as the standard crop, without reducing it by the 
much smaller crops of those who either cultivate negli- 
| gently, or manure sparingly, or suffer their crops to be 
| stifled with weeds. 
| §In an experiment carefully made by a distinguished 
| farmer in Northamptonshire, who has given to the world, 
| in a plain and practical manner, the results of his agricul- 
| tural experience, the products per acre of six different 


| kinds of wheat sown were as follows : 


| The Essex brown, yielded 40 bush.; 64 Ibs 











. per bush. 


Surrey white, ........: G 64 « “ 
Brown, (called clover,) 4 634 « “ 
Snow-drop white,.....39 “ 63 « “ 
| Burwell brown, ...... 45 « 63. « “ 
Whittington white, ...38 “ 62 « “ 


| Here were six different kinds, of which it must be 
‘admitted the yield was large, and shows what may be 
| done. 
‘In an experiment made by W. Miles, Esq., M P., the 
produce, per acre, of sound wheat, was 48 bushels; 42 
| bushels 2 pecks; 47 bushels; 35 bushels 3 pecks; 49 
| bushels. 
| The crops on a farm of P. Pusey, Esq., were, on one 
| acre, at the rate of 37} bushels; on another, 454 bushels; 
on another, 474 bushels. ‘“ This, it will be remarked, 
| was not a garden experiment, but applies to a whole field 
| of wheat, and the amount was given by the occupier of 
the land.”’ 
| ©W. L. Kidd, M. D., of Armagh, Ireland, informed 
me that he obtained at the rate of 5) bus els of 62 Ibs., 
| or about 28 cwt., per acre, and that there were persons in 
| the neighborhood whose crops were still larger. The 
| wheat was red wheat; the quality such as to command 
| the highest price. The soil was a stiff clay, recumbent 
(on limestone. 
‘ Mr Theadstow, of Booth, near Liverpool, informs me, 
that in 1844-5, on a piece of land less than a statute acre, 
he produced 64 bushels of wheat, of 70 pound the bushel. 
I will subjoin his statement in this case. “The soil is 
very light, consisting of a great portion of sand, and ly- 
ing close to the sea shore. The land, the previous year, 
had been trenched to the depth of about three feet, by 
hand fabor, and well manured with horse and cow man- 
ure, and planted with potatoes. When the wheat was 
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sown, the ordinary mode of cultivation was pursued. 
Something short of two bushels of white Dantzic wheat 
was sown. The seed had been produced on land of a 
heavier nature than that on which it was sown here. The 
mode of sowing was broadcast; the time of sowing, the 
Ist of Decemher. This is a mode of cultivation adopted 
generally on my farm— universally with vegetables — 
and produces sometimes uncommon roots. Some of the 
eabbages, which I have weighed, weighed 45 Ibs. each.’’ 
In some experiments made in Gloucestershire, the pro- 
ducts were as follows, per acre, of good wheat : 

‘ Brown’s white prolific, 48 bus. 3 p’ks.; ©2 Ibs. per bush. 

“i red prolific, 46 “ 604 « 


Whittington white, 45« . . 59 « 
Old Herts white, 446« . . 61 « 
Golden drop red, 49 « ., . 614A 
Creeping wheat, (red,) 46 “ 1] peck; 624 « “ 


OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


/of such a process, or otherwise plowed not more than 
three or four inches in depth. 

‘The quantity of seed to be sown has been matter of 
| much discussion and experiment. The amount, with dif- 
| ferent farmers, varies from three pecks to three bushels 
| per acre; and some persons contend for four and even 
|five bushels. Among the various conflicting statements 
| which have been made to me ou this subject, and which 
| have been publicly reported, it is exceedingly difficult to 
|arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. A very eminent 
| Seotch farmer, of large experience, says that, ‘in some 
_ seasons, a moderately thin plant—that is to say, a small 

number of the young plants of wheat standing upon a 
| given space of ground—is found to be advantageous, 
both to quantity and quality of grain, and in others high- 
| ly injurious.” 

’*Mr. Davis, of Crogden, to whom I have before re- 


1 
‘The above were planted on a gravelly loam, (clover | ferred, claims, from a sowing of three pecks to the acre, 


lay,) in a high state of cultivation. 


‘ These are remarkable facts, and well worthy the at- 
tention of the farmers. 


to produce an average crop of forty bushels to the acre. 
| ‘In an experiment which I myself saw upon a very 
small scale, wheat, dibbled at the rate of six quarts to the 


‘Wheat is sometimes grown here upon a summer or | 2°?e; producing at the rate of seventy bushels to the acre. 


naked fallow, especially where the land is much infested 
with weeds; but naked fallows are well nigh exploded in 
any improved system of English husbandry. Wheat 
generally comes once in a four years’ rotation; some- 
times twice in five years, and in some cases twice in seven 
years; in some every alternate year, beans forming the 
intermediate crop. The latter course, for sixteen years, 


| In this matter, many things are to be considered. — 
| Some kinds of wheat tiller much more than others; that 
|is, a single plant of one kind of wheat will throw out 
| more shoots than a plant of another kind. The time of 
| sowing is a material point. The earlier sown wheat has 
| much more time to thicken, and throw out bearing shoots, 
| than late sown wheats. ‘The condition of the land, like- 


has been the practice of an eminent farmer in Norfolk, | Wi8¢s is to be considered. Highly enriched and manured 


whose admirably-managed farm I had the pleasure of | 
visiting. ‘The land subjected to this treatment is a deep 
rich alluvion, formed from the deposits under the sea, and 
the beans are most thoroughly manured. 

‘The preparation of the land for wheat is made with 
extraordinary pains. The crop preceding it is usually 
turnips, or some green esculent, which is consumed by 
sheep upon the land. The turnips are of course most 
amply manured, and are generally cultivated in drills. — 
When the season for sowing wheat arrives, these drills 
are opened by the plough, and the decomposed manure 
very thoroughly distributed. It is considered bad hus- 


bandry to apply green manure, or manure of any kind, | 
excepting from the folding of sheep upon it, to the land, | 


the year the wheat is to be sown: but the result is always 


better, when the sheep so folded, besides the turnips or | 


other green feed with which they are supplied, are liber- 
ally furnished with oil cake. One of the most skilful 


farmers in Lincolnshire, who, by a successful husbandry, | 


has risen from small beginnings to wealth, and has estab- 
lished, in comfort, several sons upon farms in his vicinity, 
ascribes his success wholly to the liberal use of oil cake 
for his stock, considering it of the highest value in en- 
riching his manure. I had the pleasure of witnessing the 
most ample evidences of his good husbandry. This sys- 
tem of enriching land by foiding sheep upon it in mova- 
ble folds —a custom long known in England— might in 
many instances be adopted in the Northern United States, 
especially when the market for mutton is improved. — 
‘i his, I think — after carefully watching its progress for 
some years past — it is destined to be; especially when our 
breeds of sheep, grown for this express object, are im- 
proved. Here mutton may be considered as the favorite 
dish with all classes who consume meat, and is the prin- 
cipal meat to be found in the markets, where it is exhibit- 
ed in extraordinary perfection. 

‘The soil preferred for wheat is a strong soil, with a 
large proportion of clay; but experience has, of late 
years, contrary to early and strong prejudices, determined 
that even the light and loamy soils are capable of bearing 
heavy crops of wheat, provided they can be sufficiently 
consolidated. This is done often by driving sheep over 
the land after sowing, and by an implement which I shall 
presently describe, called a presser. 

‘ The first process is, thoroughly to clean the land from 
weeds and rubbish; but the green erop previously culti- 
vated, if it has been properly managed, will have done 
much towards this. The twitch grass (triticum repens, 
abounds in the lands here to a mest extraordinary extent, 
and this is raked out and pulled out, and generally piled 
on the land and burnt, and the ashes spread. Somme per- 
sons adopt the method of mixing the piles of it with 
quicklime, and thus forming an enriching compost for 
their land. Others carry it into their barn-yard, to be 


trodden under the feet of the cattle, and to absorb the | 


liquid of the yard. 


‘But wheat is often sown after clover, or upon what is | 


land will nourish more plants than that which is poor and 
|scantily manured. The state of the land, in the next 
| place, as it respects weeds, must be taken into view. On 
| land which is foul, thin sowing will give an opportunity 
for the weeds to spread themselves, very much to the dis- 
| advantage of the crop. 
| «I have already treated this subject, to some extent, 
|in my second report, to which I must.refer my readers. 
I cannot help thinking that, with early sowing upon well 
} manured and well cleaned land, and the faithful hoeing 
\ of the crop, so as to keep it free from weeds, a much less 
| quantity of seed than what is usually applied might be 
safely and strongly recommended. But, as these favor- 
able circumstances cannot always be secured, certainly, 
in ordinary cases, a liberal allowance of seed is to be ad- 
vised. The only saving to be calculated upon, in this 
| matter, is in the quantity of seed; as it does not appear, 
from any experiments which have been reported, or which 
have been reported, or which have come under my notice, 
| that the crop has, in any case, been lessened by too much 
seed. ; 
| ‘It is admitted that crops standing thickly ripen the 
| soonest; and the grain produced by them is said to be of 
| a superior quality to that which comes from thinly sowed 
| crops. 
| ‘On Lord Leicester’s estate, in Norfolk, (who, more 
| than any other man in the annals of English agriculture, 
| distinguished himself for his successful husbandry,) the 
| practice was to sow three bushels per acre. On Mr. 
| Dixon’s farm, in Kent, whose crops are said to average 
forty-two bushels per acre, the custom is to sow two and 
| a half, anc sometimes nearly three bushels per acre. 
‘The time of sowing wheat in England admits of a 
| long range, from the middle of September until Decem- 
ber, and sometimes even into February. Where circum- 
| stances favor it, an early sowing is preferred; and very 
forward wheats are fed down, in the spring, by sheep, 
| which are folded upon them. In cases where a crop, to 
be followed by wheat, is to be used upon the ground, the 
| wheat is not sowed until that crop is fed off; or where 
| wheat follows potatoes, the sowing is carried forward far 
| into the season. 
| Wheat follows turnips, mangel-wurzel, carrots, pota- 
| toes, and clover. The last is universally approved. — 
| Mustard is likewise sown, as a preparation for wheat, 
| 


{ 
] 





sometimes at the rate of seven, and sometimes at the rate 

of sixteen pounds to the acre, to be fed off by sheep, or 
| otherwise to be covered in asa green dressing. A mat- 
| ter is stated as a fact in this case, which deserves atten- 
| tion, that the white mustard will not remain in the soil 
| after being once ploughed up — that the black can hardly 
| be eradicated, but has been known to remain in the soil 
| for ages. We must be cautious what guests we enter- 
| tain. 
‘There are three modes of sowing wheat; the first, 
| broadcast; the second, by drilling, the third, by dibbling. 
The last two methods are generally done by machines; 


called a clover lay; the first crop in the course being tur-| the last not always, however; unless women and children, 
nips, the second barley, the third clover; if cut the first| Who drop the grains in the hole made by a dibble of the 
year for hay, then depastured with sheep the second; or | most simple construction, are to be considered as ma- 
otherwise fed and plowed in, and the wheat sown on| chines, and the human hand the most perfect of its parts. 


the inverted sward, and the land not harrowed so deeply 
as to tear it to pieces. When the clover is designed to 
stand only one year, it is mowed and made into hay in 
June, and then sheep are folded upon it; and in this way 
they go over the field twice before it is plowed for sow- | 


| Drilling and dibbling are methods certainly to be prefer- 
| red, as the seed is more evenly sown, and an opportunity 
| is offered of hoeing and weeding the crop, which is here 





When wheat is drilled, likewise, there is an opportunity 


most carefully done, and undoubtedly to great advantage. 


ing. It is deemed of great importance, in this case, that | of cultivating between the rows by implements for that 
the soil should be in as compact a state as possible, and a | PUrpose, the advantages of which are unquestionable. 
heavy roller is passed over it. The greatest stress is laid | These implements are denominated horse hoes or scufflers. 
upon this matter of consolidating the soil, where it is of x: 

# light or spongy character; and in some soils the ground| _ It is surprising how long people may live in the world 
is simply harrowed, where the preceding crop allows a | and never think at all. 











On the Culture of the Grape and the Manufac- 
ture of Wine. 

Extracts from a Report made by direction of the Cincinnati 

Horticultural Society, May, 1845, by M. Fuace, M.D. 


Cucture or THE Grape. — The soil most congenial to 
the growth of the Vine, and the perfection of its fruit, is 
a rich, light, calcareous loam, with a dry, stony, or rocky 
bottom; no sub-soils can possess too great a quantity of 
these materials, as the roots of the vine will run thorough- 
ly into their interstices. In these dry and warm situa- 
tions, the fibres lie secure from that excess of moisture 
which accumulates in more compact soils. One chief 
cause of the grape’s not ripening, is the great depth the 
roots are allowed to run below the influence of the sun’s 
rays; they thus acquire too great a quantity of moisture; 
vegetation is carried on until late in the season, and the 
ripening process does not commence until there is a want 
of sufficient solar heat to perfect the fruit. The roots re- 
quire not only earth, to induce growth and ripen fruit, 
but sun and air also, which are as necessary to them as to 
the leaves and branches. 

‘It is hardly possible to plant a vine in any situation in 
which it will not thrive, provided the roots can push into 
a warm, dry place, and the aspect is such as to afford suf- 
ficient solar heat to elaborate its juices. A single instance 
does not occur where it has suffered from drought; but 
great loss is often witnessed from too much wet. When 
the ground is worked too freely, particularly with a plow, 
the upper roots are injured, and, in wet seasons, the rain 
soaks down about the roots, preventing the fruit from 
ripening, so that they afford only a weak and watery 
wine, which will not keep. I have been rather minute 
on the subject of soils, for the reason, that unless more 
attention is paid to it, many new beginners will be disap- 
pointed, and abandon the business.’ 

‘The cultivation of the vine has been too much a sub- 
ject of mystery. It is only necessary that its natural 
habits should be studied, and followed as near as possible, 
to ensure success. In soil and climate, our surrounding 
hills are not surpassed in advantages for producing good 
wine, by the best wine districts of France or Spain. We 
are six or seven degrees south of the districts of the for- 
mer, and in about the same latitude of the latter, (while 
those of Germany are farther north,) with a rich caleare- 
ous soil, suited to the production of dry wines. Itisa 
well known fact, that there is not a dry wine of any repu- 
tation, but what is produced upon a soil more or less cal- 
careous, similar to ours. With a good natural soil, fair 
exposure, favorable climate, and a free and untaxed peo- 
ple, many of whom have been educated for the cultivation 
of the vine, there is no reason why we should not be- 
come as rich in wines as either of the above countries, 
after a few years’ experience. 

Varieties. —‘ At present our vine-dressers cultivate 
chiefly two kinds of native vines, the Catawba, making a 
fine dry wine, and the Cape or Schuylkill Muscadell, the 
latter making a lighter red wine, resembling Red Bur- 
gundy. Some new native varieties are coming into use, 
the Missouri, Le Noir, and Ohio grape, which will doubt- 
less produce good light wines, that will answer well to 
mix with those having more body. Various kinds of 
foreigu vines have been cultivated here, particularly by 
our distinguished horticulturist, N. Loncwortn, Esq , but 
without success; the vines not growing well, or yielding 
but indifferent crops. We must rely on our best native 
varieties, and the valuable hybrids that will probably be 
obtained by crossing.’ 

Use or Wine as A Beverace.—‘ Among the advan- 
tages to be gained in the cultivation of the vine, is the 
supply of the whole people with a wholesome beverage — 
the result of their own labor. It cannot certainly be a 
small matter, when a nation can supply her entire popu- 
lation with a good beverage from her hills instead of her 
rich bottom lands. How it can be a question, whether it 
is not better for us to use wine as a beverage in prefer- 
ence to beer, is not obvious to me. The English have 
recourse to their best lands to supply what many consider 
an injurious and unwholesome drink. The French ob- 
tain their national beverage from their poorest soils. If 
England could produce wine from her hills like France, 
could she not apply the product of her richer soils to 
something better than beer? Would she not raise in- 
finitely more bread, beef, and mutton, if barley did not 
require equal attention with wheat? And would not her 
population, like that of France, be much more temper- 
ate, cheerful, and happy? Would it not vastly improve 
our moral condition as a nation, to turn our rocky hills 
and waste lands into vineyards, from which we could sup- 
| ply all classes with a cheap and wholesome drink, than to 
| continue to exhaust our richer bottom lands in making 
whiskey? These questions suggest considerations upon 
which every one should reflect. 
| *There is a common idea, entertained out of wine 
| provinces, that wine is not a wholesome beverage, which 
| strikes me as a vulgarerror. Bad wine, bad drink, or 
bad food, may be unwholesome; but this is foreign to the 
| question. If the poorer classes are compelled to drink 
| bad liquor, as heretofore in this country, would it not 
confer a blessing upon them to furnish a healthy substi- 

tute? The idea that the American people will ever be- 
come a nation of entire water drinkers, | think is founded 
upon neither common sense nor a correct knowledge of 












































the people, and, like all ultra notions, will have its reac- | 


| ation than the same classes do inforeignlands. Our peo- | 


tion. Itis a well known fact, that the peopie in all wine 
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key, and live faster, and live much more full of exhiler- 


provinces are temperate and healthy, and much superior | ple drink not for the taste but for the excitement of liquor; 
to those where wine is not used as a common beverage. | and, so that wine, beer, or whiskey will bring them up 
In the wine districts of Germany, the people are much | to the right key, the question of wholesomeness is quite 
more intelligent and sprightly, as well as temperate, than | unimportant. ‘Our people are free, and therefore have a 


asked, does not the use of wine create a desire for alco- 
holic drinks? I answer, with many intelligent men, I 
have never known the use of pure wine to produce such 
result. Iam confident that the introduction of pure light 
wine, as a common beverage, will produce a great na- 


tional and moral reform—one that will be received by | heat of excitement which they can produce. So long as 


our temperance brethren, ere long, as a national bless- | affairs are fresh and piquant they are stimulants enough. | 


ing — one that will complete the work they have already | But in the inequalities and intervals and fatigues of life, 


begun. The temperance cause is rapidly preparing pub- 
lic sentiment for the introduction of pure American wine. 
So long as public taste remains vitiated by the use of 
malt and alcoholic drinks, it will be impossible to intro- 
duce light, pleasant wines, except to a limited extent; but, 
just in proportion as strong drinks are abandoned, a more 
wholesome one will be substituted. Instead of paying 
millions to foreigners, as we now do for deleterious 
drinks, as brandy and wine, let us produce from our own 
hill sides a wholesome beverage, that will be within the 
reach of all, the poor as well as the rich.’ 

Anatysis or Wines.—I have been kindly assisted in 
the following analysis of wines by Dr. W. B. Chapman, 
one of our most experienced chemists : 

No. I. Catawba wine, from N. Longworth’s vintage of 
1345, by Dufeber, contained 11.5 per cent. alcohol, and 
88.5 per cent. water. 

No. II. Catawba wine, from Rentz’s vintages of 1845, 
11 per cent. alcohol, and 89 per cent. water. 

No. III. Hockheimer, or Rhine wine, 7 years old, of 
Messrs. Little & Engs’ importation, contained 7.5 per 
cent. alcohol, and 92.5 water. 

No. IV Red wine from P. Bates’ vintage, 1845, con- 
tained 9.12 per cent. alcohol, and 9 '.88 per cent. water. 

From this analysis, it appears that the American wine 
contains a much greater per cent. of absolute alcohol 
than the best Rhine wine, and will compare with the best 
European pure wine. 

Extent or Vine Cutture near Cincinnati. — From a 
table subjoined to the report, it appears that there are in 
Hamilton county 83 vineyards, containing about 25) 
acres, 114 being in bearing, from which 23,219 gallons of 
wine were made last year. Many of the vineyards then 
bore for the first time; and more than one half of the crop 
was cut off by the frost and rot, which made it as great a 
failure as will be likely to occur in any one year. The 
average yield of wine per acre, for five years in succes- 
sion, with proper care and attention, may be safely calcu- 
lated at 45) to 5)0 gallons. Most of the vineyards are 
cultivated by Germans and Swiss. Several, however, of 
the older and larger ones, belong to N. Longworth, Esq., 
to whom is justiy due the praise of introducing into this 
vicinity the cultivation of the vine. 

There have been planted, this season, not far from 100 
acres more of vines, making in all, in this county alone, 
about 35! acres. ['I’o this we may add a number of small 
vineyards on the opposite side of the river, in Kentucky, 
and the whole will amount to about 4)0 acres. | 


Wine Drinkinc anp TEMPERANCE. 
Remarks of Mr. Beecher, in Western Farmer and 
Gardener. 


Dr. Flagg thinks the culture of the grape will be the 
finishing stroke to the temperance enterprise; affording a 
wholesome beverage from our hills in place of ‘corn juice’ 
from our bottoms, and beer from our hop and barley 
fields. 

The arguments urged by Dr. Flagg with great sinceri- 
ty, are the often-quoted facts, that the inhabitants of wine- 
making countries are favorably distinguished for temper- 
ance; and that a palatable and wholesome beverage—pure 
wine—would supercede the use of violent liquors. If 
we thought that our people would become temperate up- 
on such conditions, we should be glad to see a vineyard on 
every hill side, and a wine-vatto every farm-house. But 
there is no reason to expect any such result. Vineyards, 
in Europe, exist among a quiet, comparatively unenter- 
prising peasantry. They have been trained to moderation; 
necessity has made them temperate in all things—in food, 
in dress, in expense, and in drink. The popular habits 
are not so excitable as with us; business runs in quiet 
streams, and politics are unknown. With us business is 
boisterous, pleasure, obstreperous and politics, outrageous. 
Our people are anything but quiet; they are hot, hot in 
tongue and blood. It is wide enough of the mark to sup- 
pose that the same cause existing among two entirely 
dissimilar people, would, of course, produce the same 
results. We might as well say that vineyards would make 
our people eat less meat, less corn and pork, because the 
residents of wine districts were known to be addicted to 
a vegetable diet. ‘The probable consequence of abundant 
cheap wine must be judged, not by what would happen 
in France, among abstemious peasants, nor on the Rhine, 
among economical and sober Germans; but by the tastes, 
habits, and tendencies of our own people. In this land 
everything tends to excitement. Men live upon a higher 


| something else is required to hold the spirits up to the 
high level upon which everything proceeds. As soon as 
a man resorts to alchoholic stimulants to do this, he has 
embarked upon a course where all experience shows that 
he will drink deeper and deeper to final downright intem- 
perance. 
Dr. Flagg thinks a cheap and wholesome beverage for 
the ‘masses,’ for laboring people, is desirable. While it 
| may be well enough for every gentleman of leisure, it is 
| to be the poor man’s special blessing, saving him from the 
swill of the brewery and the fire of the still. Facts will 
stand on the side of the reverse reasoning. If wine is to 
be harmless at all, it will be with men not prone to enter- 
prising heats, but given to the relishful pleasure of sipping 
just for the delicate flavors, for the aroma, for the fine 
bouquet, of wine. Men who need to have their blood up, 
and kept up, and resort to wine to supply the flagging 
stimulus of affairs; such men will not drink for the oo 
but for the feeling. 

It is for the sake of being roused; it isto be stimulated; 
it is in plain language, to have the first exhilerations of 
drunkenness that laboring men drink, will drink, and have 
always drank cider, beer, wine, and brandy. The result 
of affording wine in abundance to such a people as ours, 
will be to prepare them for stronger drink just as soon as 
wine, by frequent use, is no longer stimulating enough. 
Wine will play jackal to brandy for the rich, and to whis- 
key for the poor. We havesome facts on hand touching 
this matter of popular wine-drinking which, if necessary, 
we shall employ at another time. Meanwhile, we are 
glad to see grape-culture spreading for the production of 
table-grapes; for the manufacture of wine, in so far asa 
supply of pure wine is needed for medicinal purposes. 
Farther than that, we are opposed to wine-making. And 
as to cheating whiskey out of its authority over ‘the dear 
people’ by the blandishments of Hock and Champaign, 
or redeeming our barley and cornfields from the abomina- 
ble persecutions of the brew-tub and the still, by the con- 
servative energy or evangelizations of grape juice, we 
shall believe it when we see it; and we shall just as soon 
expect to see fire putting out fire, and frost melting ice, 
as one degree of alchoholic stimulus curing a higher one. 


From the Scioto Gazette. 
An Appeal to Old Ross, 

To the Farmers and Mechanics of Ross County. 

GENTLEMEN,— It is my duty and pleasure to ad- 
dress a few words to you on asubject of pre omi- 
nant interest to yourselves and to your country. 
You are doubtless aware that, at the last session 
of the Legislature, an act was passed for the pro- 
motion and encouragement of Agriculture. Let 
us hail this act as a happy omen to our State! In 
fulfilling this long sought, and much desired ob- 
ject, they have not so much honored Agriculture 
as they have honored themselves. Who does not 
know that, without the least exaggeration, we 
may truly say that every other interest of this 
great, this flourishing commonwealth dwindles 
and sinks into insignificance! the objects con- 
templated by this act, are the highest and wor- 
thiest of man’s ambition. The improvement of 
Agriculture, the making of our own homes 
healthy, happy, beautiful and productive. Who 
can contemplate these noble objects with cold- 
ness or indifference ! Noone who feels the proud 
pre-eminence of his calling. Pre-eminence it is, 
it properly followed, and properly considered, for 
the lawyer, the merchant, the mechanic, look for- 
ward with hopeful anticipation to the time when 
he may become, in the language of the city ‘an 
independent farmer.” But would lands such as 
we now hold, would farms cultivated as we now 
cultivate them, realize their sanguine day-dreams? 
Alas! we are compelled, with shame and confu- 
sion to confess that they would not. What, then, 
is Necessary to attain these most desirable objects, 
improving the appearance, the convenience and 
productiveness of our farms ! 

Great as is the principle established by this act 
‘for the improvement of agriculture,’ is it suffi- 
cient to accomplish the object desired? Have our 
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Legislators given liberal assistance to those labor- 
ing in this great cause? Have they enabled us, 
| by a generous donation from our own means, to 


|offer rewards and premiums for excellence in 

}each and every branch of our profession! Alas! 

they are in the northern part. The question is often | right to live in the violation of natural Jaws; and a right, | 
| constantly exercised, of having 

| feitings and of dying early and by thousands by reason of 

| gross excesses. 


no. The principle is all. They have authorized 


fevers on account of sur- | the payment of one half cent to each inhabitant ofa 
| county, towards the organization of an agricultu- 


|ral Society, when they unblushingly exact from 
Pleasures and business are esteemed by the volume of | 


| blood which they can drive, the pulse they can raise, the 


us one dollar and a half out of every one hun- 
dred dollars worth of property. Itisclear, then, 
farmers of Ross, that we must look to ourselves 
mainly, in this great work. Arise, then, let us 
be men! Let us ‘help ourselves and God will 
help us.’ One united pull and we will overcome 
|all difficulties! Let each man who values the 
reputation of a liberal and enlightened Farmer 
come forward with the small subscription of one 
dollar per annum, and the object shall be attained. 
In addition to thissmall pecuniary aid, we desire 
and solicit your assistance inother matters. We 
ask, for our own and the State Agricultural Sc- 
| ciety, information as to the entire condition of 
| Agriculture in this county. We desire some 
friend of the cause in each township to make out 
| and hand to the President or other officer of this 
Society a statement of the amount of every kind 
of grain, grass, stock, &c., cultivated and reared 
|in his neighborhood. We wish to know our pre- 
sent strength and condition, sothat we may judge 
of and direct our future movement. Under the 
| above mentioned law, a State Agricultural Secie- 
ty has been organized at Columbus, we are enti- 
tled to all the privileges and rights of such law 
junder rules and regulations to be furnished by 
| the mother boarc. Of these we are determined 
| to avail ourselves. 

Come forward, then, and be true to ourselves! 
Information added to industry is necessary to 
make your calling what Washington pronounced 

it, ‘ the purest, noblest occupation of man.’ 
| With sincerest wishes for your welfare and 
happiness, I am your fellow citizen. 
W. M. ANDERSON. 
President of the Ross Co. Society. 











Cincinnati Horticultural Fair. 

The annual exhibition of the Cincinnati |! orti- 
cultural Society, which took place on the 10th 
inst., appears to to have been very spirited and 
interesting. The Gazette says: ‘The show of 
Fruit was excellent, and of Vegetables vastly su- 
perior to any previous year. The society is rapid- 
ly gaining the regard of the public, as the results 
of its labors are becoming apparent, in the intro- 
duction of superior fruits, and the general atten- 
tion that it has awakened to the subject.’ 

We make a few extracts from the report, to 
show how such things are done in the Queen City 
of West. ; 

Mr David Loring contributed about 50 baskets 
of beautiful fruit, comprising the most celebrated 

ears of the East, as well as Apples, Peaches, 
Plema, Grapes, Almonds, &e. 

Jacob Hotner had a rich display of rare exotic 
Plants, as usual, amongst them the frmous ‘ Chap- 
eral’ plant of the Rio Grande, the Appopotamax of 
South Carolina—the Cinnamon Tree of Ceylon— 
3 varieties of Banana—the Indigo Plant~Thun- 
bergia grandiflora, Strelitzia ovata, &c.—also sev- 
eral baskets of Fruits and Vegetables. 

The President (Geo. Graham,) contributed large- 
ly of useful as well as ornamental matters com- 
prising 8 varieties of (orn, one stalk of which 
was 134 feet high, with an ear 2 feet 3 inches in 
length—another stalk with 6 ears on—also 6 bas- 
kets of Peaches, 8 baskets of Grapes, including 
the Catawba, Isabella, Missouri, Cape, Cigar Box, 
and Bland’s Madeira—a Pomegranate in fruit, the 
Papaw, besides Vegetables, cut Flowers, ever- 
greens, Xe. 

From A. H. Ernst, Spring Garden Nursery, 50 
baskets of Fruit, comprising 28 varieties of Pears, 
among them several of the new Belgian Pears of 
the highest repute, which have fruited on his 
standard trees—also 27 varieties of full and win- 





ter apples, including the leading eastern varieties, 
as well as a number of western origin, which, af- 
ter all, are not excelled by any foreign varieties. 
Mr Ernst, also exhibited large branches filled with 
the Ohio Everbearing Raspberry, the Portugal 
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Quince, several baskets of Vegetables, 62 pots ot ‘the premiums was much less than formerly. We. on public works in Ireland will, it is clear, be carried out 
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Asters, Orange and Lemon trees filled with fruit, | fear the farmers are losing the public spirit and 


besides exotic plants, cut flowers, evergreens, &c./the determination to sustain an annual 


Several splendid Exotics were sent from the 
greenhouse of Mr Longworth, besides baskets of | 
Grapes and Peaches, and the most superb bouquet | 
of the evening, wholly of exotic flowers. 

A box of about 70 different kinds of Fruits, | 
many of them of western origin, and exhibiting | 
a gratifying evidence of the productions of the 
centre of the state, was received from the Cot- 
umBUS HortTicuLTURAL SOcIgETY. 

Several baskets of choice Fruit, Raspberries, 
Peaches, Pears and Grapes, best kinds to be ob- 
tained—also, more than 20 kinds of vegetables, 
cut flowers, &c., were exhibited by Mr Buch- 
anan. 

Twelve baskets of Plums, Pears, Peaches, Quin- 
ces, and apples, were exhibited by Dr Flagg— 
also 2 Egg Plants, one weighing 6 pounds 1 oz. 
His Plums, 5 varieties, were the largest shown. 

Wm. Heaver, of the Reading Road Nursery, 
exhibited 6 varieties of Tea Roses, besides 16 pots 
of rare plants, a basket of cut flowers—and sev- 
eral baskets of Grapes, Apples, Pears and Peaches. 

Wm. A. Van Horne, of Warren county, Ohio, 
exhibited the largest Peaches at the Show, one 
ineasuring 12 inches in circumference, and 36 of 
them filling halfa bushel—there were three vari- 
elles. 

Nine varieties of Corn, six of Apples, and Seed- 
ling Grapes by P. Kidd, of Covington, Ky. 

The display of American Wines was much lar- 
ger than heretofore, comprising specimens of 
Cincinnati Champaigne, Ohio Hock, Catawba, 
Cape and Raspberry Wine, all made in this 
county from the Vineyards of N. Longworth, G. 
Graham, C. A. Schuman, W.S. Chapman, and G. 
Sleathe—also, Champaigne cider, by Hiram Nash, 
3 years old. 


Miami County Agricuitural Society. 

An adjourned meeting of the Miami Agricul- 
tural Society, held at Troy, September 26th, 1846, 
D. H. Morris was called to the Chair, and William 
Griffin appointed Secretary. 

Wm. |. Thomas, from a Committee appointed at 
a former meeting, reported a Constitution and By- 
Laws for the government of the Society, which 
were read and adopted. 

Upon an election for officers, the following per- 
sons wele elected: 

President—William I. Thomas. 

Vice Presidents—Wm. C. Knight, Cyrus Hay- 
wood and David Jenkins. 

Corresponding Secretary—David H. Morris. 

Recording Seeretary—George D. Burgess. 

Treasurer—Jacob Knoop. 

Librarian—H. D. Stout. 

Committee on Agriculture—John Hamilton, 
Chairman, Daniel brown, (of (oncord,) James 
McCain, Zimri Heald and Wm. Griffin. 

Wim. B. MeLung was appointed a Committee to 
notify those who have not paid their assessment 
to do so. 

Resolved, That $50 be appointed for the com- 
mencement of a Library, and that members be re- 
quested to donate any books of the proper kind to 
the Society. 

Resolved, That Wm. I Thomas, H. D. Stout and 
Jacob Knoop be a committee to expend the above 
$50. | 
” Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting | 
be published in the Troy Times, Troy Reveille, | 
Piqua Register, and Ohio Cultivator. 

Resolved, That this meeting adjourn to meet | 
on the first Thursday of December next. 











Tue Union Townsuir, Musxincum County Ac- | 
RICULTURAL Soctety, hold their annual Fair and 
Exhibition at Concord, on the 29th inst. 

e — . = 7 ] 

Lake County AcricutturaL Socrety.—It ap- 
pears from a brief notice in the Painesville Tele- 
graph, which chanced to meet our eye, that an 
Agricultural Society exists in Lake county, and | 








Fair, 
which we learn heretofore characterized their ac- 
tion. This we are sorry to see.’ 

Yes, Mr Telegraph, it is indeed lamentable to 


see the apathy that prevails among the farmers of | 


your county; and you may rely upon it, no great 
improvement will take place amongst them until 
their Mins are aroused from the torpor that now 
rests upon them, by means of agricultural papers. 
("We will venture to assert that a less propor- 
tion of the farmers of Lake are readers of agri- 
cultural papers than of any other county in the 
State! 


English News, Crops, Markets, &c. 

Dates spy THE Great WESTERN AND Hipernia, Serr. 19. 

The intelligence by these arrivals fully confirms the 
anticipated rise in the prices of bread stuffs, and other 
kinds of provisions in the English Markets; and couse- 
quently a further advance in prices has taken place 
throughout this country. With only a moderate yield of 
wheat in the British Isles, and an entire failure of the 
potatoe crop, there is at the same time a deficient harvest 
in some parts of France, causing apprehension of scarcity 
in that country, and also a deficiency in the wheat coun- 
tries bordering on the Mediterranean and the Baltic, from 
which supplies for England are usually obtained. All 
eyes, therefore, are directed to the United States; and 
fortunate it is, for our trans-atlantic brethren, as well as 
for us, that we in this country have such an abundance 
to spare. The farmers of Ohio, especially, with their 
immense harvest of wheat and Indian corn, will derive 
substantial benefit from the increased demand for these 
products. We congratulate them on this improvement 
in their prospects, and hope they will thereby be encour- 
aged to put forth greater efforts for their own elevation 
and the advancement of their profession. 


We make the following extracts from Willmer and 
Smith’s European Times: 


Now that the harvest is over, speculation is rife as to 
its results, and the effect which it may have upon the 
future range of prices. Looking at home and abroad, 
the general impression on the minds of practical men is, 
that the price of the primary articles of life will continue 
to rise, and that the only country upon which we can 
with certainty calculate upon drawing our supplies is—the 
United States. 

The proverbial fickleness of our climate has sustained 
its old characteristics in baffling speculation. The yield 
of wheat is better this year in the southern, worse in the 
northern parts of the kingdom. Upon the whole, the 
yield is hardly better in 1846 than in the previous year 

With the exception of some parts of Poland, it is diffi- 
cult to select a corn country from which supplies to a 
large extent can be hoped for. The failure of the potato 
crop everywhere must, in the nature of things, influence 
the price of vegetable food; and, as the crops in France 
have failed this year to satisfy the requirements of that 
country, we shall have a new and formidable competitor 
in the markets of the world. 

The failure of the potato crop is universal. The reports 
from every part of the United Kmgdom are appalling, 
whilst letter after letter from the continent of Uurope de- 
tails the ravages which this strange and unaccountable 
disease has made in France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, 
Austria, Russia, &e. As yet men of science have failed 
to trace the failure to any particular cause, and the prac- 
tical farmer feels at a loss what to do. The fact is, the 
potato disease is an agricultural puzzle, which neither the 
one or the other can satisfactorily solve. 

IRELAND is at present in a horrifying and pitiful plight. 
Famine, with its numerous and dreadful train of diseases, 
knocks at the doors of the great majority of its brave and 
hardy population. Already has the cry become universal, 
‘Give us food, that we peris not.’ O’Connett estimates 
the expense of feeding the people until the next harvest 
at Furry Mitiions or Do.iuars, which sum he intimates, 
the Government is ready to advance, if the necessity arise. 


| Indeed, as he shows, the new bill for giving employment 


to the people by public works in places where there is 
physical destitution is not fettered by limits—it may be 
carried to any extent. 


That the failure of the potato crop in every part of the 
world must greatly modify the habits of the labouring 
classes in Great Britain is undeniable. The liberal way 


that a Cattle Show and Fair was held in that | i2 Which the Government is acting in Ireland disarms all 


place a week or two since; but, as was the case 
last year, the Fair was not of much account. The 
Telegraph says: 


‘The number of cattle and horses exhibited for | wise have been made. 


fear of national starvation. The first duty of a Govern- 


ment is to feed the people, and what is now regarded asa 
calamity may prove in the end a substantial benefit, by 
the introduction of improvements which would not other- 
The employment of the people 


on a lare scale. 
| Crops mm France.—According to the official returns 
of the crops in France, it is calculated that there will bea 
| deficiency that will require an outlay of 15 },00.',000 francs 
(nearly $30,000,000,) to supply the wheat necessary for 
the consumption of the country. 

At the latest date, 18th September, American flour was 
selling at twenty-nine shillings to thirty shillings per bbl. 
duty paid, at Liverpool. The price in bond was twenty- 
seven shillings and six pence. 
| Indian Corn was quoted three shillings the qr. higher; 
| and closed at forty shillings for yellow and forty-seven 
| shillings for white. 
| American Beef, Pork, Hams, &c., continued in good 
| demand, and chees+ is wanted at higher rates than former- 
|ly. No change in wool—very little United States in 
{ market. 

THE MARKETS. 

Cinctnnatt, Oct. 12.— Flour advanced during the past 
week to $3 62 @$3 75 per bbl. Wheat brings 624@65 
cts; new Corn, 25 cts; old, do. 28@3)) ets; Oats, 23@25 
cts; Barley, 37@40 cts. Pork, hams, and bacon, are in 
better demand, and prices have slightly advanced. But- 
ter of best quality, for packing, brings 9@1) cts—retails 
in market at 18@22 cts. Cheese is now 64@64 cts, for 
shipment. 

Crevetanp, Oct. 19.—Flour $4 25 @ $4 31 per bbl; 
Wheat 75@80 cts. (Shipments of wheat average about 
20,000 bushels per day.) 

Mitan, Oct. 9.— Flour $4 25; Wheat 75 cts. (Ship- 
ments of wheat average over 10,060 bushels per day.) 

ZANESVILLE, Oct. 1\'.— Flour $3 50; Wheat 6) cts. 

New York, Oct. 9. — Genesee and good Western flour 
brings $5 62, for shipment; extra brands, $5 75@$5 87. 
Wheat, prime quality, $1 20@$1 21 per bushel; Corn, 
mixed western, 70 cts; yellow, 75@76 cts per bush; Rye, 
8. @81 cts; Barley, 60 cts. Pork, mess, $10 50@$1lv 75 
per bbl; prime, $9 5). 

At Columbus, there is very little doing in grain or flour, 
owing to the great scarcity of boats on this part of the 
canal. So great is the demand for boats to transport 
wheat, from the northern counties to Cleveland, that none 
can be got for any reasonable price of freight in these 
parts. We advise farmers in this region to hold on to 
their wheat and corn, till next spring, if they can afford 
to do so. We think better prices will then be obtained. 





Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Flowering Shrubs, 
and Plants. 


OHN BURR offers for sale, atthe Columbus Nursery, a very 

choice collection of Apple, Pear, Peach, Cherry, Plum, Apricot, 
and Quince trees, Grape Vines, Rasberries, Strawberry Plants,a 
large assortinent of superior varieties; Asparagus roots of one, two, 
and three seasons’ growth; Rheubarb, or Pie Plant, Snowballs, 
Syringas, Calycanthus, Twining Honeysuckies—varieties; sweet- 
scented White Chinese Paeonies, double Flowering Almonds, Hy- 
drangea, Hortensia, Bengal, Is!e de Bourbon, Tea scented, Multi- 
flora and Chinese ever-blooming Roses. 

Persons desirous of supplying themselves with good fruit, will 
have observed that the Peaches and Pears from this Nursery ob- 
tained the first premium of the Columbus Horticultural Society; 
and the Trees and Plants sold will be packed to go safely any dis- 
lance required Oct. 15, [R46. 





Bowery Nursery. 


~ HAVE, at my Nursery, on the Sandusky road. one and a half 

miles north of Columbus, a very superior variety of Frait Trees, 
propagated from stocks imported from Europe, together with the 
best American varieties, consisting of Apples, Pears, Peaches, 
Plums, Prunes. Gages, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines. and Quinces, 
also. a fine variety of Grapes, Gooseberries, Rasherries, and Straw - 
berries, together with Ornamental Trees and Shrubbery, Roses, 
Bulbs, &e., &c. 

The fruit trees are thrifty, and of a proper size for transplanting 
as standard trees. 

I will sel] the above trees very low for cash, and will give any 
one a great bargain who will purchase the whole stock. 

et. 15, 1846. JOHN FISHER. 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS, ROSES, &c. 


EING about to remove from my present location to a Jot near 

the Lunatic Asylum, I will sell my entire stock of Roses, 

Greenhouse plants, shrubs &c., during the present fal!, at prices 

much lower than usual—I am engaged during the forenoon of each 

day on my new place, but may be found each afternoon at my old 
garden adjoining Fisher's Nursery, on the Sandusky road. 

Oct. 1, 1846. JOSEPH WEIDGENAN I, 


MADDER SETS. 

AVING had numerous applications, during a year or two past, 

for Madder Sets, which it was notin my power to furnish, I 
would now state that I shall have a supply to spare this fall, and 
those wishing to purchase will do well to send orders early, so that 
they can be shipped in time to reach their destination before the 
close of navigation. The price will be $1 50 per bushel, when 25 
bushels or more are taken, with no additional charge for casks, or 
carriage to the porton the lake —or $2 00a bushel for a less quan- 
tity; but orders for less than 5 bushels will noi be attended to unless 
the sets are taken on the premises. Joseru Swirr. 

Birmingham P. O., Erie county, O. 


"FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
AT CABLE’S NURSERY, 


N the Pittsburgh Road. 2} miles from Cleveland, is offered a 

good assortment of Apple, Peach, Cherry, Plum, Pear, Nectar- 
ine, Grape, Quince, Apricot, &c., which are propagated from some 
five hundred specimen bearing trees on the place, and many of the 
trees offered arelarge. Also, Balsam Vir, Silver Leaf, Locust, Wil- 
low, Fringe ‘Tree, Snowball, and other Shrubs, all in good order, 
and at prices to suit the times. 











E. CABLE. 








